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PREFACE. 


BOUT four years ago, the Manchester District Sunday School Association 
began to issue a series of lessons on Scriptural and other subjects, in 
. || the form of detached “Leaflets,” with a view to doing something to meet the 
2 || acknowledged want of adequate assistance in the work of Sunday-school 
|| teaching under which the schools in connection with the Association have 
|| suffered. It was urged from many quarters that these Leaflets were too 
S | disconnected in matter and too perishable in form to answer their purpose 
|| satisfactorily, and that if some more systematic and regular guide could be 
furnished to Teachers, the improvement effected in the quality of their 
instruction, as well as in their own pleasure and satisfaction in giving it, 
would be far greater. , 

ee. In accordance with these suggestions, the Committee of the Association 
=| determined to issue a periodical which should attempt to give a connected 
|| series of lessons, fairly on a level with the present state of information, on a 

4 few important subjects, and as far’as possible afford general assistance to — 
Superintendents and Teachers in the management of their schools and 


classes. 
The present number of the Sunday School Teacher's Manual is the first- 


fruits of the scheme just indicated, and in presenting it to those for whose 
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use it has been drawn up, we must ask their indulgence for many defects of 
- which we are very sensible, and perhaps for still more of which those only 
can be fully aware who have tried our work and found out where it is 
wanting in practice. 

For the former we must ask for great allowances to be made, on account 
of the difficulties inseparable from the attempt to give accurate information 
on complicated subjects, on a level with the most recent investigations, 
without falling into a technical style and ceasing to be intelligible, or at any 
rate attractive. Our object throughout has been to make our Manual as 
popular and easy as is compatible with thoroughly sound treatment of the 
subject matter, but we feel most strongly that our Teachers ought no longer 
to be put off with Science a century old; and that views of Scriptural 
History, Theology, and Criticism, which are considered antiquated in our 
studies, ought not to be offered to our Scholars as if they still kept their 
place. Any gain in apparent simplicity and ease we should consider very 
dearly bought at a loss of scientific accuracy or intellectual and spiritual 
straightforwardness. Subject to this limitation, it will be our constant effort 
to make our lessons as simple and popular as we can; and we hope that 
practice will give us an increasingly firm grasp of the methods of doing so. 

Many other difficulties which surround the beginning of a fresh under- 
taking have made this first number inferior in several respects even to the 
standard which we hope at once to attain, and if some parts of it seem to be 
somewhat chaotic and desultory, and not quite to answer to the promises of 
the prospectus, we must ask for a little patience while we endeavour to shake 
down into a coherent and systematic whole the very various elements with 
which we have to deal; preserving at the same time as great a degree of 
variety and pliability as possible. 

With regard to the second and perhaps more serious class of imperfections, 
those, namely, of which we cannot ourselves be aware, we must beg for the 
candid and cordial co-operation of all our friends and supporters. We shall 
always be glad to receive suggestions from those who are applying the 
practical test of use to the Manwal, and shall endeavour to give them their 
full weight in our conduct of it, 

We shall have many opportunities of speaking in detail of methods of 
teaching, and of the ways in which we think the different parts of the Manual 
may best be turned to account, and we will, therefore, add nothing on this 
head except the suggestion that if Teachers’ Classes could be formed to go 
through the successive numbers of the Manual with the Minister or some 
other competent person, or even to talk over its contents with each other, its 
practical value would be greatly increased. 


Hedy igh WICKSTEED, 
J. REYNOLDs, 


! Euttors. 
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LESSONS IN METHOD. 


I—HOW TO USE THE “MANUAL” AND PREPARE THE 
LESSONS IT CONTAINS. 

1, The Manual contains lessons for all classes in a Sunday school. The 
teacher should select one suitable for his own class. 

2. He should read this carefully through, consider its facts, its arrange- | 
ment, and the information or moral lesson it is intended to convey. 

3. Having mastered these particulars, seeing that the lessons are but 
skeletons, it will be necessary to read from books (mentioned in the lesson 
and in the teacher’s own possession, or in the school library) sufficient, to fill 

up gaps and explain difficulties. An endeavour should be made to become 
as completely the master of the lesson as the writer of it, 

4, No selection of matter should include more than can be well taught in 
one lesson. 

5. It will be evident to the teacher that the writers of the outline lessons 
have had good reasons for choosing some facts and lessons and rejecting others. 
He should imitate them in this careful choice ; and not attempt to teach too 
much. He should be as thorough as possible, and remember that a little well 
learnt and digested is better than a mass of facts heard only to be forgotten. 

6. Next he should think what illustrations, such as pictures, models, 
actual specimens (children like the “real thing”), anecdotes, poetry, &., may 
be used to give interest to the subject, fasten its facts on the memory, and 
engraft its lessons on the heart. 

7. After selecting what to teach, the next important step is to consider 

how to teach it—an essential part of the preparation. The teacher should 
decide how to introduce the subject and awaken curiosity concerning it, what 
questions to ask, what difficulties may arise and how to meet them, what 
questions the scholars may ask and how to answer them, where to stop to 
recapitulate what has already been gone through, how to conclude, &e. 
_ 8. He will be now master both of his materials and his tools; he may, 
however, find it convenient either to take the Manual with him into the 
class, or to enter on a slip of paper such facts as he might otherwise forget. 
He must bear in mind, however, that the Manual is not something to teach 
with, but to teach from, and must not, therefore, be read to the class, 

9. It will be’ noticed that only in the Old and New Testament sections 
are lessons furnished sufficient for a quarter’s work ; the teacher must there- 
fore take the other lessons as models for him to imitate and repeat. Thus 
he might prepare for infants lessons on a lion, on a butterfly, or any other 


| familiar subject ; for elder scholars, on rain, tea, the eye, &c. 


10. By modifying a little, some of the object lessons might be made 


. suitable for infants, and the infants’ lessons adapted to the understanding of 


older children. 

11. The-examples selected for dictation might also make useful exercises 
for paraphrasing. The teacher is recommended to choose other examples 
from standard writers. Tee 
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IL.—HOW TO PREPARE AND GIVE A READING LESSON. 


HOW TO PREPARE A READING LESSON. 


1. Select from the Bible or reading book such a passage as may be made 
to convey some distinct and well-defined lesson. 

2. Keep in mind the good old rule, “Understand what you read, then read 
as if you understand it.” 

3. Read the passage through carefully, and try to understand thoroughly 
its subject matter. 

4, By the means of a dictionary, get acquainted with the meaning, 
pronunciation, and use of any difficult word. 

5. If any persons, places, or events are mentioned, try to get such infor- 
mation respecting them as will throw additional light on the meaning of the 
lesson. -A cyclopeedia will afford much very desirable help. 

6. Consider if there be any other information, perhaps not arising from 
the lesson itself, but yet having a bearing upon it, and making it more com- 
plete, and its meaning plainer. 

7. Think what maps, plans, pictures, portraits, or other articles may be 
pressed into useful service. 

8. Jot down upon a slip of paper such facts as you may not otherwise 
remember; such as the meaning of words, the situation of places, any 
necessary dates of events, any anecdotes, and anything you may require to 
illustrate the lesson. 


HOW TO GIVE A READING LESSON, 


1. Before the school commences, get together the maps, pictures, &e., you 
may require. 

2. When the class is assembled, the books given out, and all attentive, 
read slowly, and to the best of your ability, the passage chosen ; the scholars 
following you from their books. 

3. If you are in a class-room, and the scholars young, let them read 
simultaneously, spelling syllabically and pronouncing new words three or four 
times. Simultaneous reading is not to be practised in higher classes, as it 
will produce stiff and mechanical reading. 

4, Otherwise ask the scholars, here and there in the class, to read. If 
you wish to have attention and order, never let them read in succession— 
“round the class.” 

5, As each reads, endeavour by questioning to elicit from him, or others 
the meanings of words (as they stand in the passage), explanations of ellis 
sions, situations of places, lives of persons peigi, and any supplementary 
knowledge. 


6. Only tell the scholars what they cannot possibly tell cg Allow them | 
to correct one another’s mistakes. 


FE TTS 


+ 
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7. The lesson being thoroughly wnderstood by the scholars, give them an 
opportunity of reading tt as if they understand it. 

8. Pay attention to “stops,” to emphasis (that is such s¢ress on important 
words as will help a hearer more easily to understand), and to tone of voice ; 
and let the reading be slow and clear. 

9. In reading poetry take care that all poetical forms and figures of speech, 
&c., are understood and appreciated, and lead the scholars to express in their 
reading the rhythm and musical ring of the lines. 

10. If there be time, collect the books, and question generally upon the 
whole subject matter of the lesson. 


CAUTIONS. a 


1. Take care not to dwell too long upon particular explanations; and 
keep in mind the general lesson which is conveyed in the passage chosen. 

2. Remember that the real use of a reading lesson consists in its being a 
means of gaining or imparting knowledge; discourage, therefore, all flashy, 
theatrical reading. J. R. 


LESSONS ON THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 


ISRAEL. 


[My] object is to show that clear, accurate, and scientific views of history 
may be easily given to children from the very first. . . . The 
aiMioulty does not lie with the child, who has simply to learn, but with the 
teacher, who has often to unlearn. . . . I have, I hope, shown that it is 
perfectly easy to teach children, from the very first, to distinguish true 
history alike from legend and from wilful invention.”—E, A, FREEMAN. 


The series of lessons on Old Testament history and literature begun in 
the following pages will be so different in method and object from what 
might naturally be expected in a Sunday School Teacher’s Manual, that a 
few words of introduction seem absolutely necessary. The quotation from 
the preface to Mr. Freeman’s “Old English History,” given above, expresses 
what we aim at rather than what we think, or even hope, we shall actually 
attain; and a brief statement of the causes which have led us to make the 
attempt, and the principles on which it will be conducted, will furnish the 
best guide to the tegcher in turning it to practical account. 

» It has been well known for many years to most of our Sunday school 
teachers that the Old Testament is no longer regarded by the majority of edu- 
cated and thoughtful persons as the very word of God, that is to say as 
having been verbally inspired or dictated by God. It contains a variety of 
human compositions, such as histories, hymns, poems, perhaps dramas or 


plays, political speeches, exhortations or sermons, census reports, genea- 


logical and geographical lists, royal proclamations and state papers, and so 
on, written by Israelites at various times, and some of them showing more 
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and some less that is religious or good or beautiful, according to the 
character of the special men who wrote them, and the subjects of which 
they treat. Besides this, however, it is now generally known, not only that 
the Old Testament was written by men, not by God, but also that there are 
a great many mistakes, inaccuracies, and contradictions in it, that a great 
deal is said to have happened which could, not really have happened, and that | 
a great deal which has till lately been accepted as historical fact must really || 
be legend or mere popular story. Sometimes those who wrote these stories 
never meant them to be believed as facts, but sometimes they thought that 
what they wrote was real history, though we are now able to tell that it was 
not. Now the general knowledge of these two facts, that the Old Testament 
is the word of man, not of God, and that it is not all true as it stands, 
together with the difficulty of getting any reliable information as to which 
parts of the Old Testament are really true, and what is the meaning and 
value of those parts which are not, has resulted in very great neglect of the 
Old Testament in our schools, and even in our chapels, and very unsatis- 
factory treatment of it even when it is taught. The New Testament is 
certainly affected by these considerations as well as the Old, but not by any 
means to so great a degree, and the difficulty is therefore not-much felt in 
this latter case. 

There are many reasons for regretting very deeply this neglect or misuse 
of the Old Testament, for, in the first place, these Hebrew writings which 
we call the Old Testament, are themselves more full of moral and religious 
beauty than those of any other nation. They show us a people struggling 
with a thousand difficulties and temptations, sometimes sinning indeed, but 
never giving up the fight, and gradually, in the course of ages, winning to 
itself those spiritual and moral truths which formed the basis of the teaching 
of Jesus, and are therefore the foundation of all that is best in the personal 
morality and religion of Europe even now. They show us moreover the 
history of a people who were not content to make religion a thing of feast: 
days and Sabbaths alone, but who always felt, even in the midst of their 
worst sins, that they could never be truly blessed and could never truly bless 
the world until religion entered into every action of their lives and every 
“thought of their hearts.. They show us a nation whose lofty religion taught 
its members the beauty of personal purity, uprightness, and holiness, when 
all others thought that sacrifices, and not goodness, were what pleased God. 
They show us above all a nation blessed even in its worst times by statesmen © 
and public speakers who cried out against what they believed to be wrong 
even though it seemed as if the country required that it should be done, ain 
even though it were the king who did it. In short, they show us not only 
the religious life of a nation, but the life of a religious nation, Surely it i isa 
sad thing that such a book should be practically closed to the boys od girls 
who are to be the citizens of to-morrow. 

But again, the Old Testament is in every way the necessary basis of the 


New Testament. If we wish fully to understand the life of Jesus and the 


history of the Apostles, we must understand the history and religion of 
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Israel. Now, in the case of the Old Testament, it seems as if the examination 
and dissecting and dissolving, so to speak, were so far completed that it is 
now possible to put the history together again and teach it positively or con- 
structively, and no time should be lost in doing so, for the same can hardly 
be said of the New Testament. On the other hand, the effect of criticism 
seems*in this case still in the future as far as the mass of Englishmen is 
concerned, and it seems likely enough that before many years are past-people 
in general will be in much the same position with regard to the historical 
parts of the New Testament that they are now in with regard to the Old. 
Unless by that time we have all learned to get a firm grasp of the real 
meaning of the Old Testament, we shall be left without a secure basis to 
support us in our treatment of the life of Jesus. 

For these and many other reasons it has seemed to us that our Sunday- 
school teachers should have the means put into their hands of distinguishing 
between the history and the legends or stories of the Old Testament, and of 
teaching the former accurately and scientifically, and making a good moral 
and religious use of the latter. 

With this view we lay before our Sunday-school teachers the following 
materials for Old Testament lessons. In using them the following principles 
should be observed :—1st. The teacher should, distinctly and without reserve, 
tell his class at the outset what it is they are going to read or study ; whether 
it is history, that is, fact, or a story or something that never really happened, 
or a story about something or somebody that did really exist, but telling 
things of them which did not really happen, or did not happen in the way 
they are told. Weshall endeavour to make it quite clear to which of these 
classes each of the passages of the Old Testament of which we speak belongs ; 
and if any teacher uses it as something else—teaches a legend as if it were a 
fact, for instance—he does so in the face of our deliberate and solemn protest. 
2nd. The teacher will follow his own discretion as to whether he uses both 
the history and the stories together or follows one line exclusively, to return 
to the other at a future time ; but as a rule we think it willbe best to choose 
either the history or the stories, and not attempt to teach both side by side, 
for fear of confusing the scholars’ minds ; but each teacher will be the best 
judge of whether this effect is likely to result of his class from their joint 
use. If, however, the stories alone are taught, the teacher must take espe- 
cial care not to let his scholars suppose that they are historically true, for if 
he does so he is not only preparing for them a very painful and perhaps 


dangerous shock when the time comes for them to discover that they have 


been misled, but is acting dishonestly as well. 
Lastly, let no one fear that in so treating the Old Testament he will be 
teaching want of reverence for it. No true reverence can be the fruit of 


want of honesty. Those who honestly dissent from the teaching of these 


lessons, of course cannot use them as we intend, and if they can make any 
other use of them they will be justified in doing so, and we shall be glad to 
have helped them ; but let no one who does believe that the line here fol- 
lowed is the ¢rwe one fear to follow boldly himself. Let him remember first. 


ad 
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‘of all that no thought of consequences ought ever to interfere with speaking 
the truth, and then that the old feelings and old beliefs which he is afraid a 
free treatment of the Old Testament would shock, are due to education only, 
and that when he is himself educating children in these matters, if he teach 
them the truth from the first there will be no false beliefs for that truth to shock 
in aftertimes. Silence is bad, but untruth isworse. Let everyone teach what 
he believes, or else not teach at all. Lastly, we firmly believe that the more 
truly and intelligently the Old Testament is studied, the more will it be 
loved, and that there is no danger of anyone who patiently and lovingly 
strives to disentangle truth from error in those old records learning to value 
them less ; on the other hand he will find himself baptised by the spirit of 
those holy men of old, and by nearer contact with them and closer knowledge 
of them as they were, will find himself more and more strengthened for daily 
work, and purified for daily prayer. 


P. H. WIckstEED. 
J. E. CarRPENTER. 


[N.B.—The course of Lessons on Old Testament Stories will begin in our next number.] 


LESSONS ON THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


The following lessons on the history of Israel are an attempt to carry out 
one part of the plan sketched above. My object is to tell the story of Israel’s 
history as viewed under the light of modern criticism and historical science, 
and I shall try to do so, as far as possible, by -selecting a series of historical 
passages from the Bible, stringing them together by introductory and con- 
necting remarks, and commenting on and explaining them. At first, how- 
ever, I shall be able to introduce comparatively little from the Bible itself, : 
and even that must of course be chosen not from what is pleasantest and 
most beautiful, but from what seems to be truest and most historical, and it 
may often seem therefore, as if the easy and improving passages were all 
omitted, and those only picked out which bristle with hard names and contain 
but little to amuse, and even, at first sight, to interest or instruct. 

If the teacher will take the trouble, however, to prepare the lessons care- 
fully, and with the help of an atlas, he will be surprised to find how the dry 
bones of the history are clothed with flesh and stirred by life, and how what 
before Seemed dull and monotonous, is now full of interest and animation. 
Even the driest list of names can be made interesting by the proper use of 
maps and tables ; and every Sunday school should therefore possess not only 
maps of Palestine but some good Bible atlas, such as Kiepert’s Ancient Atlas 
and Kiepert’s Bible Atlas, or Menke’s Bible Atlas,* and these should be care- 
fully consulted by the teacher when preparing the lesson. But besides this, 
if history or geography are to be really well taught, each scholar must have 
a separate atlas, must follow the lesson on his own map. For this purpose, 


* These are both German, but this will be found to cause little or no inconvenience in their use. 
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perhaps Philip’s Scripture Atlas* is the best attainable, and it is so cheap 
that no scholar need be without it. 

It will be seen that I do not undertake to make it easy to give lessons on 
Old Testament history at once accurate and interesting ; I can only make it 
possible, and [ must constantly ask the teachers who use this course to share 
with me the labour which is necessary for the intelligent teaching of the 
History of Israel. If they do soI shall have true cause to rejoice in the 
congenial labour I have myself undertaken in providing them with these 
materials. 

I ought finally to remind my readers that the history of Israel, as told in 
the following lessons, and especially at first, must not be regarded as certainly 
true. Wecannot be sure of these things, and all that I can do is to put before 
my readers what seems to me, after the study of the best authorities to which I 
have access, the most probable account ; but as we get further and further 
on in the history there will-be less and less doubt as to the truth of our 
conclusions. 


SECTION I—PRELIMINARY HISTORY. 


Lusson L—The Primitive Shemitic Nation: Its Composition, Religion, and 
Traditions—tIts Dissolution. 

About two-thirds of the way between the south-western corner of the 
Caspian Sea and the eastern corner of the Euxine, almost due north of the 
lake Thospitis, you will find a lofty mountain, marked on the map Ararat, or 
perhaps Masis. All the land round about is mountainous and high above 
the level of the sea, and there, long ages ago, dwelt a mighty nation which 
ruled far and wide. 

Allis very dim to us in these remote ages, and just as, when we gaze at 
things on the top of a distant mountain, we cannot be sure that we see them 
truly—cannot be sure whether what we see is a man or a tower ora post—so, 
when we try to understand these far-off ages, we can never be sure that we 
are not making mistakes. And just as on a misty day we cannot tell what 
things are near or far, and all is so indistinct that however much we strain 
our eyes we cannot see any clear outlines, but all things fade off and get 
confused one with another, so here, however much we try to see and under- 
stand the people and the actions of these distant times, we can never be sure 
| that we are not mixing up and confusing all kinds of things, as the traveller 
did who mistook a thistle on a misty morning for a man with a broad- 
brimmed hat ! 

Unless, however, we are altogether mistaken in our attempts to discover 
the facts of these early times, then, as I have said, a mighty nation once lived 
around this mountain in Armenia. The people of this nation were called 
Shemites, and were divided into five principal branches, all of which became. 
great and celebrated nations in after times ; and as there were five chief 
branches of this great nation, so there seem to have been five chief gods 


* Price 6d. It may be had for 41d. a copy. 
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+ worshipped by them ; for the further we go on with this history the more we 

shall see that when nations live by themselves they understand that there is 

only one God; but that when they mix together they each think and speak of 

him so differently (according to their different characters and circumstances) 

that they cannot believe they are all speaking of the same God ; and so they 

come to think that there must be more gods than one—perhaps that they 

had better worship them all for fear of offending any of them. Thus the five 

Shemitic nations, as long as they lived together, seem to have worshipped - 
five gods, and among them ‘was Enoch, the good god, whom they all loved, 

and whose blessing they asked whenever they were beginning anything 

important; and especially at the beginning of a new year; and there was 

Lamech, too, the fierce and vengeful god, with his two wives, Adah and 

Zillah, who savagely boasted of the revenge he had taken and would take 

again if any injured him, And like all. other nations, they had strange 
legends or stories, which they would tell each other, of how, in ancient times, 

men lived to a thousand years old, and how the world had gone through four 
ages, and in each one the life of man had become shorter than in the one 
before, and of a great flood, when nearly all the world was drowned. 

But at last the five Shemitic nations could hold together no longer, and 
one of them went far away to the west, to the coast of Asia Minor, and the 
chief power of the old-kingdom moved with the Assyrians, one of the five 
chief nations, down the river Tigris, and one smaller section (a part only of 
one of the five nations), called the Hebrews, began to move towards Egypt. 


Lusson Il.—The Migration and Conquests of the Hebrews—Abram and Lot 
in the land of Canaan—Their Separation. =e 
Egypt was at this time the most civilised, the most celebrated, and the 
richest of all the countries in the world, and many nations looked to it with 
longing eyes, for its inhabitants were not so brave or strong as they were 
rich, and many of the poorer but more warlike nations thought they could get 
rich plunder from it. Others, again, were drawn towards it by the reputation 
of its high civilisation and refinement; and from one or other of these 
motives the eyes of almost all the nations of Asia were fixed on Egypt, and 
all found themselves mysteriously attracted towards it. Most of all these 
Hebrews, a section of one of the five great Shemitic nations so often men- 
tioned already, felt themselves drawn towards Egypt, and for hundreds of 
years, perhaps, they steadily advanced on their way to it. . 
As they went along, they kept splitting up into various sections, some of 
them settling down and conquering great districts, and forming great king- 
/doms, of which hardly even the names can now be known; but the younger or 
more vigorous tribes always pushed further south towards Egypt. All along 
the line from Ararat to Egypt we can find traces of this mighty Hebrew 
immigration and conquest, and by the time we have reached Haran (Charan 
or Charrze), in the great bend of the Euphrates, at the North of Messopot- 
amia, we have already left behind us a series of great Hebrew kingdoms, the 
ruins of which can be dimly seen in the twilight of those early times, 
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At Haran, a still greater portion of the Hebrews remained, and founded 
a great kingdom ; but others still-pushed on far down towards Egypt, and 
the next distinct traces of them we can find are at Damascus, north of 
Palestine. Here again a great proportion of them must have remained be- 
hind and founded another powerful kingdom ; but some wandered on into 
Arabia, a great part of which they conquered ; and one portion of them took 
up their abode in Palestine or Canaan, under two chiefs, Abram (or Abraham) 
and Lot, and it is to them that we must now turn our special attention. 

The country in which they had come to live was not uninhabited, but on 
the contrary, was full of cities and men belonging to all kinds of nations. 
They were far more cultivated in many ways than Abram and Lot them- 
selves, though some of them were probably of kindred race with them. They 
had trade and commerce with other nations, and had very likely learned the 
art of writing, which was not known to the Hebrews till long afterwards. 
They had also learned to till the ground and live in cities, while Abram and 
Lot had no riches but their cattle, and lived in tents and wandered about 
wherever they could find pastures. 

But the Canaanites for the most part, like the Egyptians, were not so 
brave as they were rich, and if any brave warriors would come among them 
and help to protect them from their enemies, they would gladly let them 
feed their flocks and herds on their lands in return. So Abram and Lot had ' 
not to fight with the men of Palestine, and did not conquer them as the other 
Hebrews had done to other countries, but they lived with them in peace and 
good-will, feeding their flocks on their land, and promising to help them in 
times of war. 

But before long disputes arose between the shepherds of Abraham and 
those of Lot, and as these two chiefs did not wish to quarrel, they determined 
to separate peaceably, and each to confine himself to a certain part of the 
country. An account of this separation may be read in Gen. xiii. 5—12, and 
though we cannot tell whether or not it is very old or accurate, it seems to 
give the main fact very much as it must have happened. 


é 
Verse 5. Flocks, and herds and tents. This shows what their wealth con- 
‘sisted in. A man who had many of these things was a rich man ; and one 


. who had few of them was poor. Money, by which we generally estimate a 


man’s richness or wealth, did not exist then, at any rate among the Hebrews. 

Verses 6, 7. There was not enough pasture land in central Canaan for the 
cattle of both of them, so their shepherds fought and quarrelled about it. 
No doubt the wells were a special source of dispute, as they are very valuable 
and scarce in eastern countries. . 

* The Canaanite and the Perizzite. These were two-of the many nations of 
Palestine or Canaan, but the name Canaanite is often used to signify all these 
nations taken together. The presence of these various nations in the land 
made it all the more difficult to find abundant pasturage. 

Verses 8, 9. Brethren only means near relatives, or even allies and 


friends. 
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Abram was more powerful than Lot, and might have made his own 
choice, and given Lot what he did not care for himself, but he generously 
gave him the choice. Lot seems to have thought it prudent, however, to 
leave Abram in possession and move off himself. 

Verse 10. Before the Lord destroyed, &c. That is to say, before the Dead 
Sea had flooded over and drowned these cities. : 

The garden of the Lord and the land of Egypt are expressions used to 
signify great richness and fertility. The first expression is not likely to have 
been used in early times ; and if this passage is very ancient, these words 
must have been added afterwards. 

Zoar, or Bela, is on the east coast of the Dead Sea, near the bottom. We 
shall hear of it again. 

The whole verse means : “ And Lot looked round and saw that. the plain 
_ of the Jordan in the direction of Zoar was well watered,” &. 


After this separation, Abram chiefly lived in south-west Palestine, about 
Hebron, Gerar and Beersheba, and at a place near Hebron called the 
Terebinth Trees of Mamre. Lot lived more to the east, and especially in that 
part which was afterwards flooded over and drowned and is now the southern 
end of the Dead Sea, where the cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, 
and Zoar (or Bela) then stood. 


Lesson IIL.—Abram as a Warrior and a Friend. 


Now it happened that all these cities among which Lot took up his abode 
had been paying tribute for some time to a foreign nation, most likely to the 
Assyrians who now lived, as I have said, some way down the river Tigris, and 
were the most powerful of all the five Shemitic nations, and ruled over many 
countries. Among their subjects was Chedorlaomer, King of Elam or 
Elymais, at the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, whose duty it was 
(together with three other kings who lived near him) to collect the tribute 
of the kings among whom Lot lived, and of many others as well. . Now, 
about the time of which we are speaking these friends of Lot’s and many 
other kings refused to pay tribute any longer, and so Chedorlaomer and his 
friends came down upon them to force them to do so. But a great and 
impassable desert lay between them, so that it would be necessary for 
Chedorlaomer to take his army some way up the river Euphrates. first, then 
cross over it and descend upon Palestine from the north, 

Beginning opposite the sea of Galilee, they swept down the eastern side 
of the Jordan, conquering every one that opposed them, round the south of 
Palestine, on towards Egypt, and then wheeling round, and still victorious, 
through Idumea, till at last they came upon Sodom and Gomorrah, and the 
other cities among which Lot was dwelling. Here also they were completely 
successful ; the kings of Sodom and the other cities were miserably defeated ; 
Lot himself, with many of the subjects and much of the wealth of his allies, 
fell into the hands of the conquerors, who started at once on their homeward 
journey, taking all their prisoners and all their plunder with them. 
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But, meanwhile, the news had been brought to the other Hebrew chief, 
Abram, of the fate of his friend and relative. Without losing a moment, he 
armed his followers and such of the Canaanites with whom he lived as chose 
to accompany him, and with this little army of only 318 men he dared to 
pursue the enemy. He led ‘his men right across from Hebron through 
northern Palestine, towards Damascus, between which place and Dan (or 
Laish), in north Palestine, he found the victorious army, little dreaming of 
what awaited them. Silently, and without a moment’s hesitation, he parted 
his little band into two or three divisions, and in the dead of night fell upon 
the enemy, and taking them entirely by surprise, encumbered with their 
slaves and booty, he utterly defeated and scattered them, and returned in 
triumph, bringing all the captives, and all the wealth, and Lot himself with 
Danes 

Keeping now on the east side of the Jordan, he returned towards Sodom, 
and on the very spot where the army he had just conquered had gained one 
of its victories, he was met by the grateful King of Sodom, who had come out 
to meet him. The King begged Abram to keep all the cattle and all the 
riches for himself, and only to give him back his people who had been cap- 
tives; but Abram, with a noble generosity, declared that he would not take 
so much as a shoe-buckle, but would restore everything to those who owned 
it before, only asking for the rations of his little army during its glorious 
march ; and remembering-that he should only be generous with his own, and 
not with another man’s, he begged that the Canaanites who had come with 
him might have some share of the booty, though he himself and his men 
would not touch it. 


Gen. xiv. (leaving out verses 18, 19, 20) can now be read with little 
difficulty. The most important places will easily be found on the map by 
the aid of the following notes :— : 

1. Shinar=Babylonia; Hlam=Elymais. These countries are at the con- 
fluence of the Tigris and Euphrates. lassar cannot be found. King of 
nations ought to be “ King of Gojim,” but Gojim cannot be found. 

2. All these cities except Zoar (or Bela) were afterwards drowned by the 
Dead Sea. Zoar is on the peninsula, jutting into its east side. 

3. The vale of Siddim ought to be “the valley of plains ;” it now forms 
the southern part of the Dead Sea. 

‘5, Ashteroth Karnaim (the two-horned Ashteroth) was a city celebrated 
for the worship of Ashteroth, a heathen goddess, who was probably thought 
to be the goddess of the moon, and so was spoken of as having two horns. 
It is opposite the sea of Galilee on the east. Ham—Rabboth Ammon, north-_ 
east of the Dead Sea. Shaveh Kiriathaim ought to be “the plain of 
Kiriathaim.” It is near the Dead Sea, on the east side. 

6. Mount Seir, due north of the eastern arm of the Red Sea. The Edomites 
lived there afterwards. Zl-paran, between Mount Seir and Egypt. 

7. En-Mishpat or Kadesh or Kadesh Barnea, a considerable distance south- 
west of the Dead Sea. Hazezon-Tamar, exactly between Kadesh and the south 
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~énd of the Dead Sea. In most maps itis put agood deal too far north. The 
- game mistake is made in 2 Chron. xx. 2, unless we are to suppose that there 
were two places of that name. i 2 

Verse 10, “ And the valley of plains was all full of wells of bitumen; and 
the Kings of Sodom and Gomorrah fled and fell into them ; and those that 
were left fled to the mountain.” Look out “ Bitumen” in any cyclopeedia, 
or “ Slime,” in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the, Bible.” 

Verse 13. The plain of Mamre ought to be “the terebinth trees of Mamre.” 
The place so called was near Hebron. Brother of Eschol, &c. This only means 
that Mamre, Eschol, and Aner were all allies of each other and Abram. 

Verse 15. Hobah cannot be found, but it was near Damascus. Point out 
the danger of confidence when successful, and the power of a small body of 
resolute and fearless men. 

Verse 17. The valley of Shaveh=“ the valley of the plain,” z.e., no doubt, 
the plain of Kiriathaim (see verse 5); but the geography of this passage is 
difficult, and some of the words here seem to have been added by way of 
explanation by some one who did not understand the matter. 

Verses 18, 19, 20 leave out. 

Verse 22. I have lift up mine hand unto the Lord.. Thisis a form of oath, 
it means “TI have declared before God.” 

Verse 24. We must be just before we are generous, and like Abram must 
sacrifice owrselves, not each other. Abram’s example might teach his friends 
generosity, but if he had given up their share of the plunder as well as his 
own, he would only have enraged them. 


Lesson IV.—Abram’s Religion—Isaac. - 


Such was Abram or Abraham, the Hebrew chief, as a friend, an ally, and 
a warrior; brave, true, and generous. But if this had been all, we should 
most likely have forgotten him long ago, and now we must speak for a few 
moments of his religion. 

I have said that when a nation lives by itself it usually understands the 
great truth that there is only one God; but when several nations are mixed 
up or closely connected together in some way, they are likely to believe that 
there are two or more gods, We might expect, therefore, that when tae 
Hebrews broke away from the other Shemitic nations, and began to live more 
by themselves, they would gradually come to believe in one God. This really 
happened, but as the Hebrews had been so long accustomed to believe in 
many gods, and were still split up into so many divisions themselves, and 
were so mixed up with other nations, it took them a long time to get to the . 
truth, and even then their word for God was a plural form (though used as 
a singular), showing that the old belief had still left its mark on the. | 
language. 

In later times, God was called the “God of Abraham,” and Abraham was 
called “'The friend of God” and “ The father of the faithful,” and was said to 
have been the first of his race to give up idolatry, or the worship of images; and 
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no doubt he really believed in the unity of God far more clearly and earnestly 
than other men of his age did; and he was probably the one man who did 
most, in those early times, to make the Hebrews believe in one only God. 
But he did something more important than this for the religion of the 
Hebrews, for before his time they appear to have sacrificed men, and still 
more children, to God, thinking it would please him! In this they were like 
many other ancient nations. It seems that Abraham himself was very 
near sacrificing his own child to God, thinking it would please him, as many 
kings and chiefs (some even who were Israelites) are said to have done in 
other times. Abraham was saved from this horrible action, however. No 
doubt he thought that if God was so good that all men ought to worship and 
love him he could not delight in so cruel and wicked an action as that of a 
father slaughtering his son, and indeed that it was just because he was good 
and hated wickedness and cruelty that it is right for us to love and worship 
him! So Abraham not only spared his own son’s life, but would never allow 
any of his people to sacrifice men or children to God; and it is curious to 
notice that those nations which split off from that we have been following, 
just before Abraham’s time (the Ammonites and Moabites), went on 
sacrificing children for hundreds of years after ; but those which split off 
from it just after his time (the Edomites) never seem to have been guilty 
of this barbarity. This seems to show that human sacrifices were very 
common among the Hebrews before Abraham’s time, but that he taught them 
how horrible they were so well that none of the descendants of those over 
whom he had ruled ever fell into that sin again, unless in exceptional cases. 
[ have said that we ought to be more grateful to Abraham for teaching his 
people that God did not take pleasure in human sacrifices, than for teaching 
them that there is only one God; because it is more important that we 
should know that God is good than that we should know anything else about 
him. It would be better that we should believe in a hundred gods and 
worship stones and trees, if we thought they were good, than that we should 
believe in and worship one only God if we thought he was cruel and wicked. 
When men think God is cruel-they are cruel too, and when they think he is 
unjust they are unjust too, and many of the most horrible and wicked things 
that have ever been done, have been done to please God by men who did not 
know how he hates all wickedness ; and so it was with the human sacrifices 
of the Hebrews until Abraham taught them better; but this brave good 
man was taught by his generous loving heart many truths about God 
unknown before, and only by imitating his goodness can we gain his faith. 
After the death of Lot, his people still remained about the same regions 
he had lived in, and became’ the people of Ammon and Moab ; but after | 
Abraham’s death his people had a chief called Isaac, said in the old stories 
to be the very son that Abraham so nearly sacrificed. He seems to have 
been a good and gentle chief, but in no way so remarkable or even so power- 
fulas Abraham. In his time this tribe of Hebrews lived chiefly at Beer- 
sheba, Gerar, and Lahai-roi; so we see that they had moved still further 
south than in Abraham’s time, for Lahai-roi is much further south than 
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Beersheba, and Abraham was never long together south of Beersheba ; and 
again Abraham lived a great deal at Hebron, which is north of Gerar, and 
Isaac was never long together north of Gerar. 

After Isaac’s time, his people split up once more into two divisions, and 
the greater part of them went east and further south yet, and conquered the 
Horites, who lived, as we have seen (Gen. xiv. 6),in Mount Seir. They be- 
came the Edomites, and their chief city was Sela or Petra, about half way 
between the bottom of the Dead Sea and the top of the east arm of the Red 
Sea. These Edomites were, as I have said, the greater part of Isaac’s peoples 
or their descendants, but the remainder stayed in Palestine, and were soon 
joined by some new allies, of whom we shall next have to speak. The 
Edomites seem not to have lived on very good terms with them, and in later 
times these two brother nations hated each other most bitterly. 

P,. H. WIcKSTEED. 


LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
*' LESSON I. 


WE begin to-day the story of the life of him who is constantly spoken of in 
our churches as Jesus Christ. But I must begin by giving you some reasons 
why we should wish to become acquainted with this story. 

In the first place, then, the life of Jesus Christ is a very beautiful one, 
and worthy of our best attention. No other life that has ever been lived on 
this earth—so far as we know—is so beautiful in every respect. Now, if you 
wanted to study how to paint pictures, and went to learn of some great 
- master, and round his studio or painting room there were hung a great many 
paintings by the same master, all having some excellence, but there was one 
which was his masterpiece, and seemed of all others the most perfect—the 
perfection of others being in a few particulars, but the perfection of this one 
being in every particular—you would stand before this masterpiece, and 
study it, and learn it off by heart, and try to imitate it. 

And you have to learn to paint in one sense. You have to learn to 
paint the picture of your own character or life, and make it as beautiful, as 
perfect as you can, The great master is God. The characters or lives of the 
good and great are in one sense his paintings ; the life of Jesus is his master- 
piece. There are others of whom we read who are very noble and very great 
in some things, but Jesus seems to surpass them all. We see his wonderful 
perfection when we compare him with others, 

‘The greater number of people seem to forget God, but Jesus seemed to 
live with him, to be always listening to his voice and obeying his will. Most 
of us are constantly yielding to temptation—doing that which we ought not 
to do, and leaving undone that which we ought to do; but Jesus, though 
tempted as we are, seemed to say to every tempting thought, “ Get thee behind 
me, Satan!” We often forget others, and live for ourselves alone; but he lived 
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to love and bless his fellow-men—healing the sick, teaching the ignorant, 
comforting the sorrowful, and making the wicked feel they could and should 
be good. Most of us are often thoughtless and rude, unkind and cold ; but he 
was gentle and tender to all, to the poorest labourer in the field, the fisherman 
on the lake, the beggar by the wayside, the little child, the despised publican, 
and the outcast sinner. The greater part-of people, however imperfect, are 
fond of thinking very highly of themselves, and very meanly of others ; on 
the contrary, Jesus, though so far exalted above others by his holiness and 

» wisdom, was not proud, but simple and humble as a little child. We are all 
of us too impatient even with the slight failings of our fellow-creatures ; but 
he was all-patient with the dull, the mistaken, and even the sinful, and 
sought only how to make them better. There are few of us but who are in 
some way or other often cowardly ; we shrink from duty because it is too 
hard. We are tempted to escape anything unpleasant or painful by false- 
hood ; but he was wonderfully brave, going forth in the face of greatest 
danger to seek and save the lost. He would not turn back from his good 
work, or deny what he believed to be the truth, to save himself from being 
crucified. We often hear people murmuring against their lot, but Jesus 
submitted himself to his lot without ‘a murmur, because he thought it was 
God’s will. When God called him to give up his work whilst it seemed only 
just begun ; to leave his beloved friends just when they seemed beginning to 
understand him ; to bear to be betrayed by one disciple and denied by another ; 
to be condemned by judges, scourged and mocked by hard soldiers, insulted 
by a brutal multitude, and to die an agonising death upon the cross, he only 
meekly said, “Father, Thy will be done.” It is very difficult for us not to 
be angry and revengeful against those who have offended us. Jesus, on the 
contrary, forgave his greatest enemies—those who condemned him, and had_ 
him nailed to the cross—saying, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 

In truth, the life of Jesus is so beautiful and grand in its goodness, that 
it not only gives us a copy which we may love and imitate in our life, but 
also gives us an image by which we can conceive of God in a higher way than 
we could ever haye done if Jesus had not lived. We are now sure that God 
is good and tender and pitiful, just as Jesus was. For God could not be 
inferior to one of his own children. Therefore, we Christians say, “ Christ is 
the image of God,” “He has revealed the Father,” “ We see the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ.” Here, then, you see is the greatest possible 
reason why we should study the life of Jesus Christ. 


- LESSON IL. 


Secondly, it is interesting to study the life of Jesus, because he has had 
such a wonderful effect upon the world. When you look round to-day, you 
find the greater part of the people in this country, and in all the countries 
of Europe and America—altogether 240,000,000 people out of the nearly 
700,000,000 who inhabit the earth—who call themselves Christians. All of 
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"these profess to take Jesus Christ as their master ; they profess to wish to 
copy his life, and to take him for the image of God. Many of them, it is 
true, go further than this. They look upon Christ as God, and consider his 
death far more important than his life. Thus, we may say, there are two | 
sorts of Christians—Christ-followers and Christ-followers-and-worshippers. || 
Both classes, however, look to Christ as their master. In every town you 
see numbers of churches and chapels. In every village throughout the land | 
you see at least one church, and often one or two chapels; and where there 
are churches or chapels there are sure to be Sunday schools. On Sundays | 
all over the country you will see the children going up to their Sunday school, 
the older people going to their church or chapel, to learn about goodness and 
God from the life and teachings of Jesus Christ, and worship God as Jesus 
has revealed him. And yet it is more than 1800 years ago that Jesus lived 
on earth. We feel, then, what a wonderful being he must have been to have 
left such an impression of himself on the people of the age in which he lived, 
that they should keep it and give it to the next generation ; and that so one 
generation should give it to another, until it has come down to us. The 
signs around us, then, of the influence which Jesus has had on the world 
must make us wish to know more about him. : 


LESSON III. 


[This lesson may be passed over for the present, and given at a later time, if the 
teacher thinks fit. ] : 

Before I enter on the story of the life of Jesus Christ, I must also give 
you some idea of the means by which we gain it. We gain it, then, chiefly 
from the four Gospels. There are four accounts or biographies of Jesus, and 
these seem to be collections of traditions about him that had been handed 
down from year to year in the different churches, first by word of mouth. 
Matthew, living by the Galilean lake, is supposed to have made a collection 
of the sayings of Jesus, perhaps twenty or thirty years after his death. 
Mark, probably living or being at Antioch, in Syria, made a collection of the 
doings of Christ from recollections of the preaching of Peter. 
perhaps about thirty years after the death of Jesus. 

Some one, perhaps, at Pella, in Palestine, whither the Christians fled after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, combined the original Matthew and the original 
Mark, adding some other traditions, and made our present Matthew. 

Probably about forty years after Christ, Luke, in the Church at Rome, 
having the two first Gospels before him, wrote his Gospel for the use of that 
Church. He culled from the other Gospels what he thought most important, 
adding such new traditions as he had heard. Most likely this Gospel was 
much coloured by recollections of the preaching of Paul in Rome and 
elsewhere. all 

Seventy, eighty, and even more years after the death of J esus, some one, 
apparently at Ephesus, in Asia Minor, appears to have wished to supply 
omissions in the three first Gospels, especially with regard to the sayings and 
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doings of Christ at Jerusalem. He collected traditions as to this part of 
Christ’s life. Perhaps many of them had been handed down by the Apostle 
John, and that may be why the Gospel is called John’s Gospel. But these 
traditions appear to have become coloured and changed by the minds 
through which they had passed ; perhaps by the mind of the last writer, so 
that Jesus, in the fourth Gospel, appears to talk very differently from what 
he does in the first three Gospels. 

The first three Gospels are called the Synoptical Gospels, or Synoptics, 
i.e., the Same View Gospels, because they all take one view of the life of Jesus ; 
that is, all take the same general view, and only disagree with each other in 
smaller matters. The fourth Gospel gives a different view from that of the 
Synoptics, and, in some respects, one irreconcilable with it. When it differs 
from the Synoptics we shall take the latter, then, as the more reliable. 

Then we learn something to help us in this story from other books besides 
the Gospels. We learn the history of Palestine, the native land of Jesus, 
from the historian Josephus. We also learn from him, and from another 
Jewish writer of the period called Philo, something of the way in which the 


Jews living in Palestine and elsewhere thought and believed about that time. © 


We gather hints of the same sort also from the Talmud, 4 collection of the 
religious traditions of the Jews, made about one hundred and sixty years 
after Christ. From the Old Testament, and from the writings called the 
Apocrypha, and often bound up with it, also from other apocryphal 
writings—the book of Enoch and the fourth book of Esdras—we learn a 
great deal as to the events and ways of thinking which had gone before the 
time of Jesus among the Jews, and had tended to produce the state of 
things, both in the condition and feelings of the people, which we find in this 


time. From travels in Palestine we learn about the surface, climate,’ and 


productions of the country ; about the ruins, that give us an idea of its 


ancient buildings ; and its present inhabitants, who, with the unchanging» 


nature of the people of the East, have preserved many of its ancient customs. 
Gathering what I can, then, from these various sources, or from those 
who have studied them, I have tried to form to myself a picture of the early 


life of Jesus. 
LESSON IV. 


I go back more than eighteen hundred years, and place myself in imagina- 
tion in Galilee, the northern portion of the land of Palestine, the region in which 
Jesus was brought up. I see that it isa land of rocky mountains and deep 
valleys, somewhat resembling our Derbyshire, Cumberland, or Wales. The 
valleys are green, and woods often spread up the sides of the hills, though 
their tops are generally bare and wild, It is avery bright and sunny land, 
lying much nearer the south than England, and the hills—gray with the bare 
limestone rocks, that stand out on their sides and tops—make the whole scene 
look bright in the sunshine, so that the eye can hardly bear to look steadily 
upon it. As I pass along the valleys, I see small towns or villages, consisting 
of a few stone houses low and flat. Near these are gardens and fields, in 
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which I see olive, fig, and pomegranate trees, cypresses and vines, and here 
and there a terebinth tree (now called the Turkish oak), with spreading 
branches like those under which Abraham pitched his tent at Mamre. Here 
and there too, where water abounds, I see the tall palm rising up far above 
other trees, with its large feather-like leaves for a crown. The foliage of the 
woods does not look altogether like. the foliage of our English woods ; there 
are more evergreen trees than with us—Palestine lying in what is called the 


the evergreen oak, the juniper and the myrtle, as well as various pines. As 
I pass through the little villages I meet some of the inhabitants. They are 
nearly olive-coloured through exposure to the sun. The men wear long 
loose gowns confined by a sash or belt. Their heads are covered by a kind 


flowing robes, but, in addition to these, their heads are covered by a kind of 
shawl or kerchief, which falls over the shoulders, and with which they con- 
trive to cover the lower part of the face. These people belong to the nation 
called Jews. They profess the religion taught in the Old Testament. They 
worship one God—Jehovah—in their synagogues or chapels on the Sabbath 
day or Saturday, and boast themselves to be the descendants of Israel or 
Jacob. They are, however, looked upon by the more Southern Jews as of 
impure descent, partly of Gentile blood. And a good many Gentiles— 
people not Jews—Greeks, Romans, Syrians, Arabs, live among them. They 
speak a language which is a changed or corrupted form of that Old Hebrew 
language in which the Psalms and other parts of the Old Testament are 


- written. It is called the Aramaic, or Syriac. It is the language which Jesus | 


spoke, the language in which he conversed with his disciples, in which he 
spoke the Sermon on the Mount, and it is the language in which he cried 
‘out on the cross, “Eli! Eli! Lama Sabacthani!” It is also the language 
in which the original Matthew wrote, whilst the other evangelists wrote in 
Greek. But though this language is spoken in all Palestine in the time of 
Jesus, it is spoken by the Galileans with what the Southern Jews consider 
a rough provincial style and accent. I dare say the speech of Jesus, Peter, 
.and John, who were Galileans, would sound by-and-by to the. polished 
inhabitants of Jerusalem much as the speech of people among our Yorkshire 
or Lancashire hills would sound to educated persons of London or Oxford 
to-day. | 


myself in that valley at the end of which rises the little town of Nazareth. 
It seems to me, as it lies before me stretching up the slope of the hill, not 
unlike one of our present little inland Welsh towns, such as Denbigh or 
Dolgelly. It is a mountain town, being more than one thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and in this respect reminds me of our Buxton, in 
Derbyshire. I stand near the little town, and look around me. The valley 


seems shut in by rounded hills. Of these I count fifteen. Iam reminded. 


of what an old writer said, that these hills were like the petals of a rose 
rising round Nazareth to shut it in and guard it. 
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of turban, and their beards are long. The women are also clad in long, 


But now, having taken a general glance over the land of Galilee, I place © 


evergreen belt. There I see the laurel and laurustinus, the pistachio and | 
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The valley looks like a rich and beautiful field, abounding in gay flowers 
and pastures of dense rich grass ; while here and there a large sycamore or 
terebinth rises with spreading branches, making the scene somewhat like a 
park. Near ‘the town I see gardens and orchards abounding in the fruit 
trees which I have mentioned before. 

As I approach the town, I notice a spring or well in a green open place. 
That spring remains to the present day, and beside it travellers to Nazareth 
still encamp and spread their tents. The women of Nazareth come out there 
for water now, as they did in the time of Jesus. 

But I am back in the ancient time. I draw near to the well, and try, in 
imagination, to listen to the conversation of the women who are gathered 
there. I find that they are conversing of the gossip of the town and of 
their own domestic affairs mostly, as women who are neighbours do when 
they come together now. But presently they begin to converse of greater 
events that have been happening farther away, but still connected with their 
country and their people ; just as in the time of the French and German 
war people were everywhere talking of the last battle, and wondering what 
would happen next. 

A great event had happened a little before the time which we are 
imagining. A man of the name of Judas*—a native of these same Galilean 
hills—has risen up, bidding the people also rise up against their oppressors, 
the Romans. These have conquered the Jews, as well as most of the nations 
round about, and now keep them down by garrisons of soldiers in every 
town, and make them pay heavy taxes towards the general Roman govern- 
ment. Judas had told his people that it was wrong for them to pay taxes 
to any foreign king, for their king was God. Many looked upon him as a 
patriot, much as the Italians looked upon Garibaldi, or as the Americans 
look upon Washington; but the greater number were afraid to join him, and 
the government soldiers had fallen upon him and his followers, and cut 
them to pieces. It is of this important event that the women—whom we 
are supposing—are conversing at the well. 

One woman tells the news of the slaughter, and they all weep in 
sympathy, for they cannot help thinking their brave countryman a hero, 
and looking with more hatred on the Romans against whose yoke he had 
risen. , 

And then, presently, another tries to console herself and the rest by such 
words as these: “ Well, it will not be always that these detested Romans shall 
grind us down, and wring our hard-earned money from us in taxes. It was - 
but yesterday that one of those publicans—who, though sons of Israel, sell 
themselves to the heathen to collect taxes from their brethren for them— 
came to our house and took all the money my husband had saved for the 
last»year, and threatened to send him to prison if he did not findmore, And 
then, how many of our sons they have carried off to die in their bloody wars, 
and how many of our daughters have had their virtue corrupted by their 


* See Acts v. 37. 
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loose soldiers. But I say it will not be always. I think of what our great 
prophet said in olden time, ‘Awake, awake! put on thy strength, O Zion, 
shake thyself from the dust. Arise, and sit down, O Jerusalem; loose thy- 
self from the bands of thy neck, O captive daughter of Zion!’ Our nation 
Zion is in the dust; she is bound a captive by the neck ; but the prophet’s 
words will come true, and she will yet arise.” 

“ That is very true,” says another ; “and then, you know, not only shall 
we be no longer slaves, we shall be masters in our turn, and put our feeteon 
the neck of those who have oppressed us. For the prophet also says: ‘The 
sons of them that afflicted thee shall come bending unto thee, and all that 
despised thee shall bow themselves down at the soles of thy feet. Enlarge 
the place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth the curtains of thy habita- 
tion. Thou shalt inherit the Gentiles, I think that means that we are to 
have all that the Romans have, and more.” 

“ Aye,” says a third, “that will be a grand time. How rich and glorious 
we shall be. ‘The multitude of camels shall cover thee. All they from far 
shall come ; they shall bring gold and incense. The riches of the Gentiles 
shall come unto thee.’ It will be a glorious time! It may well be called 
‘the kingdom of God.’” 

And now one whom I can fancy to be the mother of Jesus modestly says, 
“Yes, I dare say we shall have all this power and splendour, but, for my 
part, that which most takes my fancy in that promised kingdom of God is 
the prediction that it will be an age of goodness. ‘Thy people shall be all 
righteous. Violence shall be no more heard in thy land; wasting nor 
destruction within thy borders.’ And then we shall be all as priests to God, 
to give our own glorious religion to those darkened idol-worshipping Romans, 
and the Greeks and other nations whom the Romans have conquered ; for,. 
remember, the prophet says, ‘ Darkness shall cover the earth, and gross dark- 
ness the people ; but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be 
seen upon thee, and the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising. Ye shall be named the priests of the Lord. Men 
shall call you the ministers of our God; and the spirit of God shall be 
poured on all, even on the servants and the handmaidens.’ So that we shall 
not. only be priests, we shall be prophets.” ; 

“O, certainly,” the former speaker says, somewhat impatiently—as people 
do now-a-days when some one wants to bring a higher tone into the conver- 
sation. “O,certainly. Of course, allthatis understood. But, for my part, I 
must confess that I thought Judas was the great man, the Messias that we have 
all been looking for, who was to deliver Israel, by freeing us from the Romans.” 

_ “Nay,” the last speaker would rejoin, “the Messias whom God has 
promised us was to be a very different kind of man from Judas. Hear how 
the prophet describes him, ‘ Behold my servant whom I uphold, my chosen 
one, in whom my soul delighteth. I have put my spirit upon him. He 
shall bring forth righteousness to the Gentiles. He shall not ery nor lift up, 
nor cause his voice to be heard in the streets.’ A very different man from 


Judas; a grander and better man, surely, than has yet been seen !” 


ny 
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Now, I have little doubt, when I read the Gospels and notice the 
thoughts that are habitually in the minds of the Galileans mentioned there, 
that some such conversations as these did often take place about the time 
of the early life of Jesus. He would grow up in the constant hearing of 
such conversations, and they would have a great effect upon him, leaving 
impressions that were to colour all his life. 


LESSON YV. 


There can be no doubt that the Jews, and the Galilean Jews especially, 
did about that time look forward to some better time, which they called the 
“ Kingdom of God,” and to the coming of some great man who was to be 
their guide, and hero, and ruler in this kingdom. They had gained this 
expectation from their ancient poets or prophets. It is the very work of 
poets to draw visions of a state of things more beautiful than that in which 
they live. The poets of other nations have imagined the more beautiful 
state in the distant past. The Greek and Roman poets fancied a golden 
age when men were innocent and happy; then after that came one less beau- 
tiful, called the age of silver; then one only worthy to be called an age of brass; 
and then, lastly, an age of violence and crime, called the age of iron. Our 
| own Tennyson, in his “ Idylls of the King,” imagines pictures of noble and 
heroic life back in the time of King Arthur, twelve or thirteen centuries ago. 
But the Hebrew poets or prophets imagined their more beautiful time in the 
future ; and one poet after another drew delightful pictures of what that 
time would be. They loved also to sketch the character of some great man 
that was to come and help to bring in the glorious time. The prophets did 
; not all look forward to the same time. They had not their mind upon the 
same great man. At one period the good time, perhaps, was deliverance from 
the Assyrians; another time deliverance from the Babylonians. At one 
‘time the great man thought of was Solomon, at another Hezekiah, at 
another Jeremiah, at another Cyrus. But in time the Jews took all those 
pictures and applied them to their own circumstances. This was especially 
|| the case in the times when Jesus came. I fancy that even the Galilean 
|| peasantry had a good deal of this old poetry in their memory, and could quote 

it with ease, as we find with the disciples. This must have raised and 
refined them above ordinary peasants. It was an education to them. 
Imagine what an ennobling and purifying influence it would exercise on our 
country people to know by heart large parts of Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” 
Shakspeare’s “Tempest,” Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” and 
Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King.” 
In order to understand more fully the thoughts of these Galileans, among 
whom Jesus was brought up, let us read from the Old Testament some of 
the poetry which they loved to read and quote. 
For the vision of the reign or kingdom of God, read Isaiah lx. and lxi., 
- and Jeremiah xxxi. 31-34. For passages which the Jews took to picture 
the Comrneg Man or Messiah, read Isaiah xxxii., where Hezekiah is supposed 
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to have been meant originally; and Isaiah xlii. (1—20), where the. Jewish 
people is supposed to have been meant. 

In calling the expected great man Messiah (anointed), of which Christos 
(anointed), shortened into Christ, is a translation into Greek, the Jews meant 
one set apart or consecrated by God for the especial work which the great man 
had to do. It was the custom among the Jews to anoint with oil those who 
were set apart for great duties, as priests and kings, and therefore the word 
means nearly the same as ordained or crowned with us. See Exodus xxix. 29; 
Lev. iv. 3; Psalm cxxxii. 2; 1 Samuel x. 1; 2 Samuel, i. 3. 

Nores oN THE Caaprers.—lIsaiah lx. 1: Thy light is come. The prophet 
addresses the Jewish people 3: Gentiles, nations not Jews. 6: Dromedaries, 
the swifter running Arabian camels with one hunch. Midian and Ephah, 
parts of Arabia near the Red Sea. Sheba, probably in Africa—Nubia and 
Abyssinia. 7: Kedar, probably the tribe of Bedouin Arabs. Webaioth, also 
a tribe of Arabs, or their country. 8: Tarshish, supposed to be on the coast - 
of Spain, whence gold and silver were obtained. 13: Lebanon, mountains 
to the north of Palestime, abounding in cedars. 14: Zon, the upper part of 
the city of Jerusalem—put for the whole city. 19: Thy sun shall be no more 
thy light by day, &c. Figurative language, probably meaning that men 
should have God’s Spirit in them, a sun to enlighten them, so that they 
should not need the outward light of law or prophet. 
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LESSON VI. 


We shall gain some hints of the way in which this Messianic poetry 
(poetry connected with a Messiah) influenced the minds of the Galilean » 
people by reading the poetical passages connected with the birth of Jesus, 
found in the first and second chapters of Luke’s gospel. The origin of these 
passages seem to be this: After Jesus was departed, when his followers 
saw that he really had been a Messiah, and had done the work of 
a Messiah, the imagination of some one of them—possibly of Luke himself— 
was kindled at the thought of his greatness. It loved to picture poetical 
dreams of what must have been or might have been at his birth. It pictured 
an angel sent from heaven to Mary to tell her that she should be the mother 
of one whom she should call ‘“ Jesus or’ Joshua” (deliverer), and that he ' 
should be great,-and should be called the Son. of the Highest, and the Lord 
God should give unto him the throne of his father David, and that he should 
reign over the house of Jacob for ever, and that of his kingdom there 
should be no end, Chap. i. 22, 23. And after a time Mary breaks forth 
into a strain of poetry. Chap. i. 46—55, 

Norns.—V. 48 : <All generativns shall call me blessed—because I am the 
mother of the Messiah. 51,52: He hath scattered the proud—put down 
the mighty from their seats—probably alluding to the hope, which had not yet | 
died out, that the Romans would be put down, and the Jews of low te | 
exalted. 54: He hath holpen (helped) his servant Israel—by sending the 
Messiah to deliver him—as he spake to our father Abraham and his seed for 
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ever. As he promised to one after another of our prophets from Abraham 
till now. 

Then Zacharias, the father of John the Baptist, the cousin of Jesus, at the 
time when John has to be named, bursts into a strain of poetry. Chap. i. 
68—80. Possibly, this poetry was much of it portions of songs habitually 
sung by the people, and applied by them to express the hope of deliverance 
from their enemies, the Romans ; but was now used by Luke to express 
deliverance from sin. Observe how, in the burst of Zacharias, he speaks of 
visiting and redeeming his people, i.e., from the Romans; “that we should be 
saved from our enemies,” and “ delivered out of the hands of our enemies,” 
the Romans. Then how he alludes to the long line of Messianic prophecies. 
“ As he spake by the mouth of the holy prophets, which have been since the 
world began, to perform the mercy promised to our fathers,” &c. 


LESSON VII. 


In Luke ii. we are told that Mary and Joseph, the parents of Jesus, have 
gone up from Nazareth, where they lived, to Bethlehem, the city of their 
parents, in order to be enrolled according to the order of the government. 
There Jesus is born in the stable of a caravanserai, or inn, where his parents 
haye been lodged, because the inn was full. When he is born, a host of 
angels sing in the air, “Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good- 
will towards men.” Shepherds keeping watch over their flocks on the hill 
near the town behold the vision, and are told by one of the angels that he 
brought them good tidings of great joy, which should be to all people ; “ For 
unto you,” he said, “is born this day, in the city of David (Bethlehem), a 
Saviour (Deliverer), which is Christ (Messiah) the Lord (Master 7? “faker. 
1—19. 

Finally, when Jesus is presented at the temple to God, according to the 
Jewish law, there comes into the temple at Jerusalem (which was not far 
from Bethlehem) an old man called Simeon. Heis represented as “ waiting 
for the consolation of Israel,” 1.e., the coming of the Messiah, who was to 
comfort the Jews for all their sufferings. It had been revealed to him, «.., 
he had a strong conviction that he should not see death until he had seen 
God’s Messiah. He takes Jesus up in his arms and blesses him, and gives 
expression to his thoughts by another piece of poetry ; Chap. ii. 29—32. - 
vy. 30: Mine eyes have seen thy salvation—have seen the Messiah, who is to 
save or deliver the Jews, and raise them to the promised glory. 

Read, also, selections from Matthew i. 18—25, ii. 1—27, with the same 
explanation, that they are poetical imaginations glorifying the birth of the 
Messiah. 


LESSON VIII. 


But now let us return to Nazareth. We left the women talking at the 
well. Let us follow one of them as she turns with her water-pot on her head 
into the town. Nazareth is built up the side of a hill, and the street 
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through which we pass runs up a slope. We see low, square houses, with 
flat roofs on each side of us. Into one of them the woman enters. We 
notice that the house seems to consist of one long chamber, lighted by the 
door, and used for kitchen, dwelling-room, and bed-room, and—when the 
master cannot work in the open air—for workshop. Helping our imagination 
by what we see in that part of the world at the present day, and remembering 
how little manners and customs change in the East, we see in the room but 
scanty furniture. There is a piece of matting, some pillows or cushions on 
the ground, for sitting upon by day and resting the head by night ; there are 
two or three vessels of clay, and a painted chest for the clothes and any other 
valuables, and very little besides. The truth*is that in this beautiful climate 
the people live very much out of doors, and only use their chamber for 
cooking meals and sleeping, except in the wet season. They are in the 
garden or the street, they sit or walk on the roof in the cool of the evening 
and on warm nights they even sleep there. 

Jesus, then, is probably being brought up in a home like this. And now 
we can understand why, afterwards, in his parable of the lost piece of silver, 
he will speak of the woman lighting a candle, to sweep the floor and seek 
diligently till she had found it. In such a chamber it would be.dark at the 
end farthest from the door, except when the sun shone directly in, and 
therefore, even in the day time, it would often require a candle to discover a 
small object which might have rolled into a corner, . 

In such a home as this then, we imagine the child Jesus in his little 
eastern tunic or frock, with sweet wondering face of olive hue, going out and 
coming in through the years of childhood and youth. His father Joseph is 
represented by tradition as being much older than his mother Mary. 

We cannot help fancying that Joseph may have loved Mary and asked 
her in marriage, not only for her beauty, but for what he had seen of her 
sweetness and goodness. And she, perhaps, was willing to marry him, 
though older than herself, from what she had seen of his wisdom and his 
honourable and gentle character. We feel sure that Jesus was, as represented 
in the Gospels, obedient unto them. He conformed himself to the rules laid 
down by his wise and thoughtful father, and was ever considerate and helpful 
to his mother. T. E. Poynting, 


NOTES OF ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ANIMAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


[THE object of these notes is to guide in some measure the treatment of this 
subject, by presenting it in its various parts and giving prominence to the 
principal facts which it is thought desirable to impress upon the scholars’ 
minds, The lessons may be given as comments on reading lessons, or, if 
there is no class book, orally. The scholars should be freely question 
during the lessons, to see whether the subject is understood. In many of || 
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the lessons diagrams or chalk drawings on a black board would materially 
assist the teacher. For further information on the subjects touched upon in 
these notes, teachers are referred to the elementary Physiologies by Huxley, 
Buckmaster, and Mrs. Charles Bray.*] 


LESSON I. 
Matter and Force—Non-living and Living Matter—Plants and Animals. 


Every kind of substance is made up of tiny little particles or atoms which 
are always moying. The simplest forms of matter as well as the most com- 
plex are always in motion. The iron or marble which seems so perfectly 
motionless is composed, nevertheless, of countless atoms which are never for 
a moment still. We have never been able to finda single atom in any sub- 
stance which is not in motion; or, in other words, we know of no form of 
matter which does not display some force or power of motion. On the other 
hand, we can find no force or power of motion except in connection with some 

form of matter. Thus force and matter are not known to our experience 
separately, but only in combination as moving matter. ’ 

But though all kinds of matter are thus formed of atoms in motion, yet 
their modes of formation and their degrees of motion are very different, and 
these differences enable us to arrange the facts connected with natural objects 
into various sets, which make up what we call Sciences. 

The objects of the Sciences, that is, the things or substances they have to 
do with, are divided into Living and Non-living. These two classes are like 
each other in certain things. Thus the seventeen elementary substances or 
elements (of which we shall speak more fully at another time) found in living 
structures are also found in the non-living; and in both the living and 
non-living the atoms of these elements are always vibrating or moving to 
and from each other; and these vibrating movements can be increased or 
diminished by certain means, which we speak of as the absorption (drinking: 
in) and the abstraction (drawing off) of foree. In these respects living and 
non-living bodies or substances resemble each other; but the living are 
characterised by certain peculiarities of structure or formation, which we 
express by saying that they are organised. Of these distinguishing qualities 
peculiar to living substances there are at least three :-— 

1st. The large number of atoms (nearly 900) necessary to form the 
simplest living creature. 

2nd, The large amount of vibration movement, or force, stored up 
amongst these numerous atoms. 

3rd. The instability, or tendency to decompose or fall off into several, 
simpler substances containing fewer atoms, vibrating in a less degree. 


* Those who wish to gain a real mastery of the subject should consult the works of Owen, 
Spencer, Carpenter, Beale, Tyndal, Joule, &c, The fundamental principles laid down in these notes 
are chiefly drawn from these authorities. It may be found difficult to make these parts of the notes 
intelligible to any but the older classes of scholars, and those teachers who do not feel that they and 
their classes are able really to understand them will do better to pass them over than to teach them 
with uncertainty or confusion. , 
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It is with this living matter, in all its forms, that Physiology has to do. 

But again, living things are divided into two classes—Dlants and Animals. 
These two classes resemble each other in the three points already mentioned 
as distinguishing living from non-living substances,—that is, in the number 
and high state of vibration of their atoms and their tendency to decomposi- 
tion; and also, in manifesting three processes peculiar to living things, 
namely, Development, Growth, and the Re-production of new individuals. 

Except in their lowest forms, however, plants and animals are easily dis- 
tinguished from each other. The most obvious and practically important 
distinction between them is that animals, (except the very lowest) are 
endowed with powers of sensation and voluntary motion, and plants are not ; 
but the real distinction that is at the root of all others seems to be in the 
difference of the relation of plants and animals to the vibration force 
stored up in their atoms. It is the office of the plant to collect and imprison, 
so to speak, this force ; and that of the animal to set it free again under 
various forms. The plant, under the influence of the sun’s rays, increases 
the vibration of the atoms drawn in by its roots, by adding (as it is 
expressed) the waves of sun force to it; and in doing this it causes the atoms 
/ to combine together in larger numbers and form more complex substances. 
The animal then takes in these substances, either directly or through the 
tissues of some other animal; and when it does so, they must already contain , 
all the vibration force necessary to the animal body, as animal life has no 
power, under any circumstances, of increasing the vibration of atoms. The 
animal life then sets free in the different forms of heat and muscular and 
nervous power, the force which the plant life has stored up ; and, in doing so, 
it breaks up the complex substances manufactured by the plant into simpler 
forms. Vegetable life must therefore exist before animal life, since the special 
function of animal life consists in letting out what vegetable life has taken in. 


LESSON II. 


We have seen that the atoms composing all matter are in motion, but that - 
all matter is not living. Physiology has to do only with the facts (phenomena 
of living matter. Again, life is either animal or vegetable life; Animal 
Physiology has to do only with the facts (phenomena) of animal Life. 

We shall next have to speak of the various forces or modes of activity 
(one of which, namely the vibrating motion of all atoms whatever, we have 
already mentioned), which are observed in connection ‘with living bodies ; but 

before doing so, it will be best to show the bearing of all this upon our own 
frames and those of other creatures, by saying a word or two on the general 
question of the formation of our bodies. 

Regarding the body as a whole then, we find that it is made up of organs; 
that is to say of distinct parts which perform definite functions or duties, 
Thus the brain is used for thinking, &c., the eye for seeing, the nose for 
smelling, the stomach, &e., for digesting, the lungs for breathing, the heart 
for circulating the blood, &c., &c. In other words, our bodies consist of a 

number of different parts or organs, each of which is different from the rest, 
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and does some special work necessary for the well-being of the whole. Ifany 
of these organs should cease to perform its duties properly, disease or death, 
or at least greater or smaller inconvenience or discomfort would take place, 
according to the importance of the organ.* 

When we come to examine these organs of which the body is made up (or 
the smaller organs performing more special functions of which they are com- 
posed), we find that they are made up of tesswes or structures, such as the 
muscular tissues (flesh), the adipose tissue (fat), &c., &c. These tissues are 
in their turn made up of various substances (such as water, which enters 
largely into the composition of nearly every one of the tissues of our body) ; 
and these may be separated into simple or elementary substances (in the case 
of water into oxygen and hydrogen), which cannot be further dissolved or 
simplified, and which only contain one kind of atom, and are called elements. 

Now, if we begin with these elements, we find in connection with the 
particles of each one of them at least three kinds of force at work (gravity, 
vibration, and cohesion); when two or more elements combine to form such 
a substance as water, another kind of force (chemical force) is brought into 
play, while all the others continue to act; and so on through all the more 
complex structures of tissue, organ, and body; so that when we come to the 
complete human body (for instarice) it is not surprising that we find a com- 
plication of forces at work which it is very difficult to master ; and it will be 
seen how very important it is that we should at the outset understand, as 
well as possible, the various forces at work in our bodies. To these we shall 
turn our attention in our next lesson. W.R. K. 


NOTES OF A LESSON ON THE SPIDER. 


Family.—Araneide, the first family of the class Arachnida, and order 
Pulmonaria. 

Kinds.—1. Leaping or Hunting Spiders; 2. Wandering Spiders, having 
no fixed homes ; 3. Prowling Spiders, having nests; 4, Sedentary Spiders, 
which weave large webs, as our common house spider ; 5. Water Spiders. 

General Description.—T wo parts, the cephalothorax and the abdomen. 

The cephalothorax has a horny covering, and contains the head and chest. 
The former is indicated by a V-like mark. It has two frontal claws moving 
up and down, each armed witha sharp moveable hook, containing a slit through 
which poison is emitted ; two jaws (maxille) with tongue between, and each 


forming a basal joint for palpi, which resemble very small legs, which in the 


* §t. Paul compares the Christian Church to a highly organised body, in which each member or 
organ has a different office, Rom. xii. 4-8; 1 Cor. xii. 12—31; Eph. iv. 11—13, and 15,16. It 
would be difficult to find a better jllustration of the meaning of a body having organs than is 
furnished by these passages. Each organ is necessary to the whole, but the work of each is different. 
There is unity of spirit amid diversity of operation. 

In the same way human society in general has been compared (by Comte) to a great organised 
body, in which the philosophers and religious leaders are the head, the women the heart, the work- 


‘men the limbs, and the commercial classes the vital and digestive organs. 
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females have hooks, and in males support various appendages more or less 
complicated. Most species of spiders have eight eyes, brilliant and acute. 
The chest contains the large nervous mass supplying the legs. The eight 
legs are attached to the chest, have each seven joints, the last joint ended 
by two claws toothed beneath, and one smaller claw untoothed. The latter 
gives them a hold of the web ; the larger claws meet like those of a lobster. 
If the legs are cut or crushed new ones grow. 

The abdomen or belly is soft, and its covering leathery. It contains the 
respiratory chambers (for the spider, like insects, does not breathe by its 
mouth), from two to four openings into these called spiracles, the intestines and 
the web reservoirs. At the end of the abdomen are from four to six nipples, 
called, spinnerets, small fleshy protuberances pierced -with minute orifices, 
through which issues a gluey liquid, which in drying becomes an exceedingly 
fine filament, many thousands of which go to a single spider’s thread. A 
trial will prove that the spiral threads in a web are glutinous, those which 
radiate from the centre, smooth. Thus two different sets of spinnerets in 
the same spider must produce them. 

Colour—Many species found in fields and mosses are brilliant and 
beautiful in colour. The common house spider a dirty brown. 

Sexes of Spiders—The male is smaller than the female. If his tender 
feelings towards her are not reciprocated by her, she kills and eats him 6n 
the spot. She lays about two thousand eggs, which she encloses in a silken 
cocoon. Many species carry this about with them, are very attentive to their 


young when hatched, carrying them on their backs. Her eggs lie quite flat. 


in the ovary, and harden of a round form after being laid. 
The Web and its Uses—-Some spiders make no web properly so called. 
The wandering spider simply throws out a thread to entrap its prey ; the 
prowling spider also sets traps ; the sedentary spider makes a beautiful large 
spiral web, having a cell in one corner ; the field spider uses threads, which 
he casts out into the air as floats. The web is used to encase the eggs and 
to line the nest of the spider. It has been spun and woven into gloves, and 
a thread is sometimes employed as the cross wire of an astronomical instru- 
ment. A web-will staunch a wound, ; : 


Habits of Spiders.—Carnivorous and very pugnacious ; watchful and 


wary. Some will stand in the centre of the web, others in their cells, | 


waiting for prey. If too big, rather than in its struggle the web should be 
‘broken, releases a prisoner ; if strong, will throw other threads about him, 


then kill him, Will fight bravely for its eggs and in defence of its web. 
Feigns death if touched. 


' N.B.—A good classification for children is (1) House Spider, (2) Wanderin i 

(3) Field Spider. During the lesson question anions if ober pbs pe 
spider for examination, a spider’s web and eggs, a diagram of one or more kinds 
(A microscope would be useful.) After delivering this lesson, on another occasion, 
read from Goldsmith’s Works a letter in the Bee, entitled, “The Sagacity of some 
Insects ;” and on other occasions make and give lessons on the Trap-door Spider 
(Mygale) and the Water Spider. In writing the foregoing lesson, Buffon Dr, 
Carpenter, the Penny, Chambers’s and other Cyclo 5 ” been 
consulted, : Joun REYNOLDS. 


pedias and books have been | 
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NOTES OF A LESSON ON THE SILKWORM. 
(Bombyx Mori). 

Description.—The silkworm is the caterpillar of a moth. It is of a 
yellowish grey colour, has a large head, and on the upper part of the last 
joint of the body is a horn-like process: has twelve fleshy projections by which 
it crawls. Lying above the intestines are two intestine-like tubes containing 
a gummy fluid of a marigold colour, which becomes si/k, These extend along 
a great part of the body and end together in a spinneret at the mouth. 

Growth and Chdnges.—The egg the size of a pin head or mustard seed, 
_and of a pale slate or dark lilac tint. These eggs are laid at the end of one 
summer, hatched in the beginning of the next ; the caterpillar which emerges 
is about a quarter of an inch long. It eats voraciously, changes its skin four 
or five times, and continues its caterpillar life for about eight weeks. When 
about to change its skin, it ceases to eat and remains perfectly still, so as to 
let the new skin under the old one get strong ; then the forepart of the old 
_ skin is burst, by continued writhing, the skin is thrust back to the tail, and 
is at last disengaged. Many worms die under the operation. During the 
eight weeks its weight increases 9,500 times, so greedily does it eat. It 
measures from two to three inches long. It now spins its cocoon, and ceases 
to eat. It first produces the loose rough fibre which forms the outside of the 
cocoon, then the more closely disposed fibres. It moves its hinder part very 
little, and with curved body the head moves from place to place for five 
days until it is quite enclosed. The cocoon containing the female is the 
shape and size of a pigeon’s egg; the male is much smaller, and hollow 
round the middle. The silkworm is now in its chrysalis state, and is quite 
torpid. At the end of two or three weeks it ejects a fluid which dissolves its 
gummy covering, and it bursts out a perfect moth. The female dies almost 
immediately after laying her eggs, which she cements where she lays them 
with a gummy substance which becomes silky ; the male does not long 
survive her. Though haying wings they fly but very little. The male is 
about one inch in length, the female rather larger. 


Food.—It thrives best on the leaves of the white mulberry, though it eats 
also the black mulberry, lettuce, and other leaves. 

History, éc.—The word silk is derived from Lat. sericum (Greek serikon), 
so called as coming from the country of the Seres or Chinese. _ In the time 
of the emperor Justinian two monks succeeded in eluding the vigilance of the 
Chinese by bringing eggs concealed in their hollow pilgrim’s staves. These 
eggs were hatched in a hot bed, and the silkworm afterwards cultivated in 
Greece. Gradually the mulberry and worm were introduced into other 
southern countries, where it still thrives. This country is too damp, and the 
mulberry bursts into leaf too late, for its successful growth. 


. N.B.—The Penny, Chambers’s' and British Cyclopedias, Lessons on Common 
Objects, Buffon, Carpenters Animal Physiology, and the Production of Clothing 
have been consulted in writing this lesson. = 

The teacher is recommended to introduce the lesson to younger scholars by exciting 
their interest about a piece of silk or silk twist; in all cases to have pictures of the 
silkworm, dead or living specimens, and a cocoon. These may be bought. Question 
{| throughout the lesson. : ; OHN REYNOLDS, | 
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NOTES OF A LESSON ON THE “LITTLE ISRAELITISH 
MAID.” [2 Kings, v.] 


FOR A CLASS OF INFANTS BETWEEN THE AGES OF SIX AND EIGHT YEARS. 


Introduction.—Describe very simply the position of Syria with regard to 
the land of Israel. Teach the names, and lead the class to understand that 
they are two separate countries, and the people, &c., different from each other. 


1. Circumstances which led to the Introduction of the Little Maid ito 
Naaman’s Household.—The people of these two countries sometimes had war, 
that is, they sent their soldiers to fight each other. The countries being close 
to each other, the Syrian soldiers had gone into the land of Israel and carried 
away a number of prisoners, and brought them into Syria. Amongst them 
was a little girl, taken from her home, her father and mother, all her friends, 
and brought into a strange land where she knew no one, and where the people 
spoke a different language. This little girl was taken to be a slave in the 
house of Naaman, and her work was to wait upon his wife. 


2. Description of Naaman and his Houschold.—Naaman was a great man. 
He was a soldier, captain or head over all the army. He commanded all 
the other soldiers. He was very brave and clever, had often won in battle. 
Everybody thought highly of him, especially the king.. He was rich, lived 
in a palace or fine large house, and had many slaves and servants. 

Drawback to his Happiness—“ But he was a leper.” Though Naaman 
had so much to make him happy, yet he had a great trouble—he was a leper. 
[Describe leprosy: Appearance of flesh as if covered with scales, white as 
snow, very sore, and attended with itching; very infectious; worse than all, 
it could not be cured, unless specially by God.] Naaman had this dreadful 
disease, and though, in his position, he could have the best advice, and every- 
thing he wanted, yet he was not cured. 

3. Discovery made by the Little Maid—tThe little girl, living in Naaman’s 
house, waiting upon his wife, soon found out that, though her master had 
so much to make him happy, yet he was in great trouble because of his 
leprogy. 

4, Difference between the little Girl ee Naaman’s other Servants.—She had 
been brought from the land of Israel, where the people worshipped the true 
living God, She had also heard of His servant, the prophet Elisha, who had 
raised to life the son of the woman of Shunem, and worked other miracles. 
Naaman’s other servants were idolaters, and prayed to images and idols 
made by men. 


5. Her Anwiety for her “ifiann — When the little maid saw her master in 
trouble because of his leprosy, she remembered the prophet Elisha, and 
wished her master could see him, because she felt sure the prophet would be 
able to cure him. Some one at once told Naaman what she said, and when 
the king heard of it, he immediately sent Naaman into the land of Israel. 


Esau and Jacob. 23 


6. The Result.—Naaman went first to the king of Israel, but that was of 
no-use; then to Elisha, who told him what to do, and healed him of his leprosy. 
He came back to Syria quite well, and no doubt very happy. He had also 
given up praying to idols, and began to worship the true God, who had cured 
him. 

7. Her Character, as shown by her Actions.—She was not afraid to speak of 
the true God and his servant Elisha in a household of idolaters, and amongst 
people who did not believe in him. She was truthful, or her master would 
never have believed her and gone a long journey at her word. She was hind, 
and returned good for evil. Naaman and his soldiers had done her harm, but 
she tried to do him good and make him happy. 


Through this little captive maid, Naaman, the great man, was not only 
cured of his leprosy, and made very happy, but brought to worship the true 
God instead of praying to idols. 


8. Lesson.—Though this little girl was only a slave and ina strange land, 


_yet she was able to do good. God blesses the efforts of little children when 


they try to do something to please him. , J. A. 


STORY OF ESAU AND JACOB. 


[Nore.—This is a collective lesson for children from six to eight years old. The 
teacher should elicit from them what they know of the story, and their thoughts about 
the persons mentioned in it, supplementing their knowledge by further information. 
The teacher should master Genesis xxv. to end of xxxiii.] 


Who were Esau and Jacob1—Only sons of Isaac and Rebekah, and born 
in Canaan. Esau was a little older than Jacob. 

Their Youth.—Their lives a contrast to that of an English boy ; went to 
no school ; had to mind the herds and flocks of sheep and goats which grazed 
in fenceless fields ; lived in tents, which were moved about as the herbage was 
eatenup. Esau loved to hunt wild deer ; Jacob cared more for staying at home. 
Isaac loved Esau best ; Jacob was his mother’s favourite. A pity that father 
and mother should have been partial; it made the brothers jealous of one 
another, and caused trouble. 

Esau Sells his Birthright—Coming home hungry and weary from hunting, 
he begged a meal of Jacob. J acob would not relieve him unless he sold him 
his birthright. Esau thoughtlessly consented, and for a dish of pottage gave 
up to Jacob his right to be at Isaac’s death the prince or chief of his tribe. 
Now God had promised many blessings to this tribe, and thus Esau in his 
haste set these at nought and forfeited them. J acob’s. selfishness is still 
more blameworthy. : - 

Rebekah’s Deceit.—When Isaac was very old, his sight very dim, and he 
apparently soon likely to die, he longed to eat some of the venison (deer’s 
fiesh) which Esau used to bring home. He begged his favourite to go and 
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hunt and bring him this flesh, and promised to bless him, with his choicest 
blessings. Esau set out to satisfy his father’s wants. Rebekah heard this, 
and was vexed to hear that Esau, who had parted with his birthright, should 
be thus blessed. She bade her favourite Jacob kill two kids, she made a 
savoury dish of them, and having dressed Jacob in some of Esau’s clothes, 
he pretended that he was Esau returned earlier from the chase than was 
expected. Isaac, thus deceived, took the meal, and blessed Jacob with his 
choicest blessing. Presently Esau came in, and his disappointment was 
bitter. Isaae saw the fraud that had been practised on him, and as he could 
not recall his blessing, he gave Esau his next best blessing, and told him that 
he should be chigf of a powerful family, which should be independent of 
Jacob’s greater and more important tribe. 


The Punishment of the Deceit.—Esau was exceedingly angry with Jacob, 
and threatened to kill him. His parents, therefore, sent Jacob to dwell in a 
strange country among his mother’s relations. There he lived twenty years, 
during which his mother died without seeing her favourite—a sad affliction 
to both of them, 


Reconciliation of Esau and Jacob.—Isaac did not die as was expected, and 
his old age was made happy by the return of Jacob-and his reconciliation 
with Esau, who forgave him, Jacob did all he could to recover the love of 
his brother. : 


Norrt.—The teacher should by questioning elicit: That we perhaps love Esau 
because he was injured and generous; that we cannot admire the selfishness and 
deceit of Jacob; yet that perhaps, after all, Jacob is more worthy of admiration, for he 
valued the privilege of ruling over his tribe, and securing to his children the blessings 
God had promised to his grandfather Abraham ; that God did not desire or approve 


his wicked fraud ; that Esau looked only to the present ; Jacob’s eye was fixed also on 
the future. AT. 


NOTES OF A LESSON ON THE CAMEL. 


Point in the Lesson.—To show how the camel is fitted for its mode of life. 


Intropuction.—Description of the Countries in which the Camel lives.— 
Very hot, with little rain falling ; large tracts of flat country covered with 
sand, May travel for many days and see nothing but sand and rocks—no 
houses, no trees—nothing growing but coarse dry grass and prickly shrubs, 
as thorns. Great want of water. People who have to cross those deserts 
must carry food and water with them. [By reference to along walk ona 
hot day, without any shade, give some idea of the toil and hardship of crossing. 
these deserts.] Persons are many days in crossing, sometimes die from the 
great heat and want of food and water. Horses would soon be tired, and 


would sink in the soft sand. The animal which can cross these deserts is the 
camel, called the “ ship of the desert.” : 


Examples for Dictation. 35 


General Description.—Larger than a horse, about seven or eight fect high; 
covered with brown rough hair; small head and ears; long slender neck, so 
that the head can easily reach the ground for food and water. 


Peculiarity.—The hump. 


_ How specially fitted for its mode of life—1. The camel can go for a long 
time without food, can live on coarse dry grass and prickly shrubs, which 
grow in the desert. 


2. It can drink a large quantity of water, which will last for many days. 


3. Its feet are broad and flat, with a soft pad or cushion, which gives or 
spreads out on the soft, sinking sand. Does not sink in the sand as the 
horse would do; makes no noise in walking. 


4. Its nose is so formed that it can close it up and keep out the sand. 
[Describe the sand storms of the desert: Wind blowing, the sand drifting. ] 

5, It has a strong sense of smell; can very soon smell water; has been 
known to find out water by smelling it when no one could see it or find it. 

6. Its teeth and lips are so formed that it can bite and break the prickly 
shrubs which it eats in the desert. 

7. Its hump is a mass of fat, which helps it to go long without food. 
When the camel is well kept and fat the hump is spe al when it is thin the 
| hump is smaller. 

Habits.—When young, the camel is taught to kneel while a load is put on 
its back. If the load is too heavy, it will not rise till something is taken off. 
It also kneels to have its load taken off when it is time to rest. It can carry 
very heavy burdens; when not heavily laden, can travel very quickly. 


Uses.—To ride upon across the desert, and to carry heavy loads. Its 
flesh, especially that of the young camel, is good for food. It gives milk like 
the cow. Its hair is made into cloth for clothes and tents, also into small 
brushes to paint with. It skin is made into leather, which makes saddles, 
bottles, &c. The camel is to the Arab what the horse, the cow, and the 
sheep are t6 us. apt 


EXAMPLES FOR DICTATION. 


Read not to contradict and confute; nor to believe and take for granted ; 
nor to find talk and discourse; but to weigh and consider. Some books are 
to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested ; 
- that is, some books are to be read only in parts; others to be read, but not 
curiously; and some few are to be read wholly, and with diligence and 
attention. ~Some books also may be read by deputy, and extracts made of 
them by others; but that would be only in the less important arguments, 


| and in the meaner sort of books; else distilled books are like common 


Zz | distilled waters, flashy things.— Bacon. 


36 Examples for Dictation. 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy, | 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace.— SHAKSPERE. 


The noblest scenes of the earth can be seen and known but by few; it is 
not intended that man should live always in the midst of them; he injures 
them by his presence ; he ceases to feel them if he be always with them. 
But the sky is for all; bright as it is, it is not “too bright nor good for 
human nature’s daily food ;” it is fitted, in all its functions, for the perpetual 
comfort and exalting of the heart ; for the soothing it, and purifying it from 
its dross and dust. Sometimes gentle, sometimes capricious, sometimes — 


awful; never the same for two moments fogether; almost human in its || 


passions, almost spiritual in its tenderness, almost divine in its infinity, its : 
appeal to what is immortal in us is as distinct as its ministry of chastisement 
or of blessing to what is mortal, is essential— RUSKIN. 


An alehouse keeper near Islington, who had long lived at the sign of the 
French King, upon the commencement of the last war with France, pulled — 
down his old sign and put up the Queen of Hungary. Under the influence 
of her red face and golden sceptre, he continued to sell ale till she was no 
longer the favourite of his customers; he changed her, therefore, some time 
ago, for the King of Prussia, who may probably be changed in turn for the 
next great man that shall be set up for vulgar admiration.—GoLDsMITH. 


Nature never did betray 

_ The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, | 
Shall e’er prevail against us or disturb . aoe 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold ee 


Is full of blessings. Worpsworts. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 
May be ordered of Mr. J. Ruynoups, Flowery Field School, Hyde, Cheshire. 
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